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stated it is composed of materials lighter than those of our planet, its
density being little more than half that of the earth, or about three times
that of water. No certain trace of an atmosphere has been detected on
the moon, nor any indication of the presence of water. Hence the
epicene changes which play so important a part on the surface of the
earth must be hardly perceptible on the moon. Perhaps the only effects
of that class which are produced arise from the strain induced by the
enormous differences of temperature between day and night. In full
sunshine the bare rocks must be heated beyond any temperature ex-
perienced even in the driest tropical climates on the earth, and at night
must be rapidly cooled down towards the temperature of space. Such a
strain on the cohesion of the rocks may possibly induce rapid disintegra-
tion, though it must be admitted that no undoubted evidence of this
decay has been observed on the moon's surface.
But if the epigene agents are absent, those of the hypogene kind
appear to have been at one time extraordinarily active on the moon.
What are called "craters," from their resemblance to the cavities of
terrestrial volcanoes, have long been known to be scattered abundantly
over the moon's surface. They are of all sizes, from such as can ordy be
faintly discerned with the most powerful telescopes, up to vast caldron-
shaped abysses with walls 8000 to 15,000 feet high. It is computed
that the total number of visible lunar craters of all dimensions amounts
to from 20,000 to 30,000. There does not appear to be any area on the
surface of the globe where a similar profusion of craters can be seen.
Not only are the lunar examples far more numerous than the terrestrial,
hut they far surpass in dimensions even the most colossal of those on the
earth. Yarious theories have been proposed to account for the character-
istic features on the moon's surface. One of these explanations supposes
that when the main mass of the moon was liquid and surrounded with a
thin crust, its rotation, then more rapid than now, gave rise to tides by
which the crust was rent open so as to allow some of the liquid of the
interior to flow out at the surface and then subside again. As the
exuded material congealed at its edges, its boundary was marked by a
rim of hardened rock, which was increased by the upwelling caused by
subsequent tides, and thus circular crater-walls were formed around a
solid lava plain in the centre.1 Another view, held by the majority of
writers, regards the craters as truly relics of lunar volcanoes testifying to
a volcanic activity immensely more energetic than anything with which
we are acquainted in the past history or present condition of the earth.
That some of the rocky material of the moon is akin to well-known
terrestrial lavas was inferred by M. Landerer, who found that their
polarisation angles coincided with those given by obsidian and vitro phyre.2
Professor Suess, after a comparison of the lunar surface with the
phenomena of terrestrial vulcanism and the behaviour of large masses of
molten material such as are seen at iron-furnaces and glass-works, arranged
the evidence furnished by the moon in the following manner. 1st Phase,
1 Faye, Rev. ScL xxvii. (1881), p. 130 ; H. Ebert, Ann. Phys. Chem. xli. (1890), p. 351.
2 Compt. rend. cxi. (1890), p. 210.